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PREFACE. 



The following pages are the first-fruits of studies 
in Irish history and Irish economics made by a 
Continental observer, Dr. Moritz J. Bonn. Dr. 
Bonn qualified himself for his task by a more 
or less continuous residence of several years in 
Ireland. He made acquaintance with its leading 
men of all parties ; he laid the foundation of his 
knowledge of the conditions of modern Ireland 
by a thorough study of the history of the country 
from the Norman conquest downwards ; he made 
himself familiar with the laws and institutions 
of the country by the close observation of their 
operation in contemporary life, as well as by the 
study of official publications. His attitude is 
that of a foreigner, quite removed from the in- 
fluences of party politics. He has wished to see 
things as they are — to regard Ireland (or as 
much of Ireland as he here deals with) from 
the standpoint of general European culture. 
Much has been written about Ireland in attack 
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or in defence, in furtherance of reforms or in 
resistance to them ; but very little has been 
written, as Dr. Bonn writes, from the point of 
view of pure sociology. He gives us dry light 
on Ireland. No Irishman, no Englishman, 
could do that ; and in this lies the special 
quality and value of his work. We are not 
accustomed to this objective method of treat- 
ment, and it is hardly to be expected that we 
shall altogether enjoy it. But Dr. Bonn did 
not write to please us, or even to teach us, but 
simply to give the fruit of his observations to 
the readers of the German scientific publication 
in which this essay first appeared.* He did not 
then contemplate its appearance in an English 
translation. But it seemed worth making known 
to English readers for two reasons : first, because 
it brings together in small compass and in 
systematic order a multitude of facts gleaned 
from very extensive studies in the central 
economic question of modern Ireland ; secondly, 
because it contains much critical comment on 

* Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr in Tubingen, xix Band, i Heft, u. xx Band, 
3 Heft. " Die irische Agrarfrage," von Dr. oec. publ. Moritz 
Julius Bonn. Thanks are due to the Editors of the " Archiv " 
for permission to publish this translation. 
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these facts as they appear to a highly trained 
and competent foreign observer. 

The root idea, as it appears to me, of Dr. 
Bonn's work is as follows: — After a careful 
diagnosis of the existing situation, he exposes 
in masterly fashion the absolute fatuity of the 
Gladstonian land legislation, regarded as a settle- 
ment of the Irish land question. The Land 
Purchase Acts are, of course, recognised by 
Dr. Bonn as a considerable advance, in point of 
statesmanship ; still there are two serious draw- 
backs to them — they are irregular in their appli- 
cation, and thus often work extreme injustice, 
especially to the better class of tenant-farmers ; 
and — a more serious and fundamental vice — 
they have placed the idea of property before 
the Irish tenant as something which he has 
to be bribed into acquiring, not as the goal 
and reward of self-denial and of strenuous in- 
dustrial effort. It, therefore, behoves those who 
can look a little ahead of the difficulties and 
entanglements of the present day to consider how 
best to avert the danger that property gained in 
such a way may produce not a bracing but a 
slackening of industrial energy and ambition. 
Dr. Bonn finds the one sure hope of the nation 
in the strengthening and extension, in the widest 
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and most varied way, of the co-operative move- 
ment. What the individual will never dp of 
himself he will often do eagerly and successfully 
as a unit in an organization, where the aims to 
be sought by all are defined by a few exceptional 
minds, which, it is possible, may sweep the whole 
body along with them in the current of their 
energy and will. An organized body must move 
as a mass or fall to pieces. Hence the peculiar 
social and economic value of co-operation, par- 
ticularly in countries where the traditions of in- 
dustrial enterprise are not strongly established. 
The Wyndham Land Act, therefore, cannot in 
any real sense be regarded as a settlement of 
the Irish agrarian problem. But if it removes 
that problem, at least as regards a great part 
of the island, from the sphere of politics and 
places it in that of voluntary social effort, it will 
have accomplished a great task and opened the 
way to a new era. 

Such is the conclusion which Dr. Bonn has 
drawn from his study of this country. It amply 
confirms the views, which have been long enter- 
tained and put into practice by the pioneers of 
reform in Ireland. But the extension of their 
practical work is a matter of imminent concern 
to the country, for the forces of new life have 
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not yet begun to gain upon the forces of decay. 
If the Irish question, as Dr. Bonn concisely 
puts it, is a " turnip question," then the latest 
reports, which have come to hand as I write, 
give little encouragement to those who would 
fain believe that the economic decline of Ireland 
has touched bottom. The nation's life is still 
ebbing, and the mind of the nation, as a whole, 
is not yet alive to the danger and to its source. 

T. W. ROLLESTON. 



Glenealy, 

Co. WiCKLOW. 



MODERN IRELAND AND HER 
AGRARIAN PROBLEM. 



PART I -THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

England's failure in Ireland, (a) political. 

Seven hundred and thirty-six years have passed 
to-day' since the commencement of England's 
colonising activity in Ireland. Whilst the 
English colonization policy has, on the whole, 
been successful in every quarter of the globe, 
every reader of the newspapers is aware that, 
even at the present day, Ireland is not content 
with its results. With the exception of the 
north-eastern portion of Ulster, Ireland has not 
yet reconciled itself to English rule. Ulster 
is essentially a colonial settlement. If we 
assume, as in a certain sense is justifiable, that 
the colonist population belongs to the Pro- 
testant religion and the native population to the 
Catholic, we find in Ulster a slight predomi- 
nance of Protestantism and consequently of the 
colonist element, since there are only 442 
Catholics to every 1,000 inhabitants in that 

' [The standpoint in time of this work may be taken as the 
year 1905, for though a portion of it appeared at an earlier 
period, the statistics have, where necessary, heen brought up 
to date in the notes. Trans/.] 
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province. Protestant Ulster must, on the whole, 
be considered separately from the Ireland of the 
Irish problem. With its dour, hard-headed, in- 
dustrious population, which gravitates principally 
to Belfast, it is a land of modern industrial and 
social structure. To no one who has ever seen 
it, with the intensive economic life which appears 
both in its agriculture and its industry, will it 
seem an earthly paradise. One finds much 
more resemblance to such a paradise in the 
famine mountains of Connaught, where a race of 
lotus-eaters is slowly dying out because in those 
regions the lotus thrives but poorly. But Ulster 
is a modern land with modern problems which 
do not greatly differ from those of other West- 
European countries. 

With the exception of Ulster, Ireland is to-day 
still anti-English. Out of 103 members whom 
it sends to London to the Imperial Parliament 
there are always over 80 Nationalists, who regard 
it as their mission to create difficulties for every 
English Government,who judge all English ques- 
tions only from the standpoint of Irish interests, 
without regard to their intrinsic merits, and who 
attach themselves to English parties only when 
tangible advantages for Ireland are th'ereby to be 
obtained. They systematically sympathise with 
and applaud every foreign enemy of England, 
not excepting even the horde of fanatics who 
lately overran the Soudan and threatened Egypt ; 
and they seek from time to time to render the 
English Parliament powerless and to discredit 
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it in the eyes of the world, by evoking cleverly 
arranged scenes of tumult. All these things are 
not so serious as they sometimes appear ; for 
there is a good tincture of theatrical display in 
such demonstrations. When the enemies with 
whom Ireland's representatives exult are finally 
conquered, it is probably by means of regiments 
whose ranks were recruited in the Green Isle. 
These violent scenes in Parliament are called for 
in order to furnish a proof to the irreconcilable 
elements of Irish Nationalism of the vitality of 
the Parliamentary section, and also to evoke 
from time to time fresh contributions from 
the Irish in America. If a British Sovereign 
comes to Ireland, and treats with consideration 
the religious and national sentiments of the 
people, he may, in spite of the outcry of the 
irreconcilables, count upon a very gratifying 
reception ; he will not, however, secure thereby 
a solution of the Irish question. 

The political methods by which England 
usually governs such of its territories as are 
inhabited by a white population have only been 
partially applied in Ireland. Not only does 
Ireland not possess its own legislature, but 
the democratic local government which alone 
ensures the sympathy of the populace was only 
introduced by the Act of 1898. At the same 
time the part played by the central Govern- 
ment in Ireland — it is seated in Dublin Castle, 
and is therefore called "The Castle" — is 
infinitely more important than is the case in 
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Scotland or England. The cost for the ad- 
ministration of justice, for police, and for in- 
ternal administration was found in 1895 to 
amount to : — 

In England and Wales, with 30,000,000 

inhabitants ... ... ... _;^ 1,400, 000 

In Scotland, with 4,100,000 inhabitants 219,000 
In Ireland, with 4,600,000 inhabitants 2,025,000' 

The administration of Ireland lies to a large 
extent in the hands of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, an excellently organized little army, 
subject to the central Government. The 
numbers of the Royal Irish Constabulary from 
1876 to 1895 averaged about 12,000 men; the 
yearly expenses were ^^i, 400,000.^ The strength 
and organization of this constabulary and also 
the costliness of the Irish Government prove 
that to English administration in Ireland, 
the feeling of perfect security is unknown. It 
rules through the police, and in point of fact 
only makes itself noticeable in other respects by 
travelling inspectors from the different depart- 
ments. A number of institutions of traditionally 
English type pursue their functions not very 
brilliantly. The judge, whose impartiality in 
England is raised above every doubt, is in 
Ireland nominated, as a rule, from the political 
adherents of the Government, and seldom 

^ Financial Relations Commission I., p. 413. The police 
of course are an Imperial charge in Ireland, not in Great 
Britain. 

' Financial Relations Commission II., p. 237. 
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enjoys — whether rightly or wrongly, I will not 
decide — the reputation of strict impartiality. 
As a set-ofF to this, the juries, who are chosen 
from the people, almost systematically delight 
in acquitting political or ostensibly political 
prisoners whose guilt is unquestionable, whence 
it comes the Government has often been obliged 
to influence the composition of the juries. A 
number of crimes, which, for any protracted 
period, are as good as unknown in the civilized 
states of western Europe, occur every year in 
Ireland. These are agrarian crimes ranging 
from threatening letters and intimidation, from 
cattle-maiming and arson, to boycotting and 
assassinations of downright bestial savagery. Of 
such crimes there were, from 1844 to 1890, no 
fewer than 35,534. In 1894 there were 276 ; in 
1893, 261 ; and in 1902, 253.' The danger of 
an organized Irish revolution which is to take 
place at a moment when England is involved in 
political complications may, however, be esti- 
mated as very slight. The Transvaal war 
seemed at last to have furnished the opportunity 
so long and so ardently desired by Irish patriots ; 
but on that occasion the contrast between word 
and deed among the intransigeant party in 
Ireland and America was conspicuously great. 
On the other hand, isolated outbreaks are not 
impossible, though the last few years have passed 
quietly. In every Irish town there is a certain 
sediment of irreconcilable Nationalist revolution- 

' Thorn's Official Directory. 
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aries, to whom dynamite may seem applicable to 
the service of the idea of Nationality. A certain 
inclination to acts of lawlessness because they 
are acts of lawlessness dwells in the Irish mind 
and plainly shows the political failure which 
England has achieved in Ireland. It is illus- 
trated by nothing better than by the fact that 
England does not venture to extend the English 
Volunteer system to Ireland. I should have to 
write a history of English colonization in Ireland 
if I wished to raise the question here as to why 
it has failed. The fact of the failure is clear 
from other considerations as well. 



CHAPTER II. 

England's failure in Ireland, (b) economic. 

During the colonization period it was one of 
England's principal objects to win Ireland over 
to Protestantism. A glance at statistics shows 
how unsuccessful this attempt was. The popu- 
lation of Ireland to-day amounts to 4,458,775, Of 
these 1,150,114 belong to the various non- Roman- 
ist religions, such as the Episcopalian Protestant 
Church, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, &c. 
3,308,661 are Roman Catholics, that is a propor- 
tion of 74*21 per cent. Since the middle of the 
last century the proportion between Roman 
Catholics and all others has altered somewhat in 
favour of the latter. The Roman Catholics 
numbered 

1861 ... ... 77*69 per cent. 

1881 ... ... 76-54 

1901 ... ... 74-21 

of the population. This slow reduction has not 
arisen from any increase of the other religions ; 
it has rather resulted from the still larger reduc- 
tion of Roman Catholics, not, however, by con- 
versions but by emigration. The hope that a 
considerable proportion of the Irish population 
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would be won over to Protestantism through 
colonization has been totally frustrated. We 
may say, without much exaggeration, that the 
non-Romanists, with few exceptions, are de- 
scended from colonists. 

The En'glish Government has been somewhat 
more successful in the abolition of Irish customs 
and usages, and above all in the extermination 
of the Irish language. The number of persons 
who understood Irish were : — 



Year. 


Individuals. 


Percentage 

of 
Population. 


Persons 

understanding 

only Irish. 


1881 
1891 
1901 


949.932 
680,245 

641,142 


l8-2 

14-5 
14-4 


64,167 
38,192 
2o,9S3 



Here we have therefore a considerable retro- 
gression in the Irish language. Within the past 
few years a movement, under the direction of 
the " Gaelic League," has been set on foot, 
with the object of resuscitating the ancient 
Celtic habits and customs and above all the 
language and literature. The English Govern- 
ment has offered no resistance to this, and has 
even subsidized the teaching of Gaelic in the 
schools. It has probably seen that the mere 
external assimilation of a population of foreign 
stock has no great value, and that, so long as 
the Irishman does not feel that he coalesces 
politically with the British Empire, the use of 
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the English language offers no guarantee for 
him. Imperialism, as it is now understood by 
the best minds in England, is in keeping with 
this procedure. It does not mean a Chauvin- 
istic accentuation of English feeling ; it rather 
sets before it the goal of furthering and develop- 
ing in their own particular fashion, a number of 
races politically linked together and forming a 
great Empire, who, while they strive for one 
public end, shall supplement and complete 
each other. 

But England never desired the mere external 
Anglicization of Ireland; it wanted to create 
conditions there which should render possible a 
healthy economic development. As far as con- 
cerns the general education which England be- 
stowed upon Ireland, the results are not brilliant, 
though substantial advances may be noted. If 
we inquire what percentage of the population of 
Ireland over five years of age can neither read 
nor write, we find this to be in the following 
years : — 

1841 ... ... ... 53 per cent. 

1861 ... ... ... 39 

1881 ... 25 

1901 ... ... ... 14 ., 

In particular parts of the country and in indi- 
vidual groups of the population things in igoi 
were still worse. In Connaught 21 per cent, 
were illiterate. The entire Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland showed a percentage of 
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16.4, and the Roman Catholic population of 
county Donegal a percentage of actually 31.' 

The picture of Irish development grows still 
darker when we look at the population statistics. 
In 1 841 the census fixed the population of 
Ireland at 8,175,124 souls. The census of 1901 
shows a population of 4,458,775 ; a diminution 
in the population of 3,716,349 has therefore 
occurred. I will not here go into the history of 
Irish emigration, nor into its causes. Let it be 
sufficient to mention that from 185 1 to igoi 
3,735,725 individuals emigrated. In spite of 
such a decline in^ population, in spite of the fact 
that Ireland with its 97 heads per square mile 
is to-day anything but a thickly populated land, 
emigration still continues. It amounted to— 

1900 ... ... 45,228 persons. 

1901 ... ... 39.613 >. ' 

56*4 per cent, of these emigrants were between 
the ages of 15 and 25 ; 24.1 per cent, between 
the ages of 25 and 35. Of 16,927 persons 

' As the Census from which all these figures are taken 
very rightly remarks, no conclusions as to the quality of the 
population belonging, to the different confessions can be 
deduced from them. The simple fact that the Roman 
Catholics form the majority of the country, and also the 
greater proportion of the poor population, explains these 
figures completely. 

"[1902 ... ... 40,190 persons. 

1903 ... ... 39.789 » 

1904 ... ... 36,902 

TransL] 
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between the ages of 20 and 25, only 44 men 
and 201 women were married. It is the effi- 
cient and enterprising youth of the country 
who are emigrating, in order to obtain oppor- 
tunities for bettering themselves in the greater 
Ireland which they find in the United States. 
The majority go out as unskilled labourers. 
Of 18,343 men, 658 were farmers, and 13,359 
labourers; of 2 1,527 women, 15,638 are described 
as servants.^ 

Nor does the composition of the population 
remaining in the old country show any feature 
of economic youth and strength. To every 
100,000 the number of those under 20 years of age 
is 40,952 ; of those from 20 to 55 years of age, 
44,789, and of those over 55 years of age, 14,259. 
This division of ages is not unlike that of the 
French population: it shows a small proportion of 
the youthful classes (303 under 15 years per 1,000 
in Ireland, 262 in France, but 351 in Germany), 
and a large proportion of persons over 60 years 
of age (Ireland 105 per 1,000, France 125, but 
Germany only 80). 

If we look at the births and deaths we find 
the births figure set down at 23*0 per 1,000 of 
the population, as against i8'2 for the deaths. 
During the Census year (1901) there occurred 
100,976 births and 79,119 deaths. But this 
apparently not unfavourable circumstance 

^ Emigration Statistics, 1901. Irish Emigration is dis- 
cussed in detail by Karl Rathgen, "Englische Auswanderung 
and Auswanderungspolitik." 
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loses in importance when we look at the 
number of marriages. In igoi there were 
1,049,413 women of child-bearing age (15-45) 
in Ireland, of whom only 341,254 were married, 
altogether 32*5 per cent. The number of 
married women is continuously diminishing in 
proportion to the number of marriageable 
women. ^ It is only in the backward districts of 
Connaught that marriage frequency is greater. 
In every 100 women of over 20 years of age in 
Mayo, there are only 33-3 unmarried, whilst in 
County Dublin there are about 52*2 — that is, 
more than half. As illegitimate births, 
especially in the Catholic portions of Ireland, 
play no part, we perceive from these figures 
the slow natural increase of the population. 

" Estimated by the number of married women 
of the child-bearing age, the natural increase of 
population in Ireland is at present very small," 
says the Census. The picture of Ireland which 
we used to conjure up, as a land of early 
marriages, resulting in numberless children, has 
long been incorrect. We may say without much 
exaggeration that a large part of the population 
which is marriageable, and which desires to 
marry, leaves Ireland every year to establish a 
home beyond the ocean. Far truer than the 
notion of a race multiplying like rabbits is the 
saying of George Moore : " Nothing thrives in 
Ireland, but the celibate." 

' Census, 22. 



CHAPTER III. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Ireland is a poor country. Anyone who has 
wandered through the endless mountain wastes 
of Connaught, who has seen the dirty slums of 
an Irish town, inhabited by a modern proletariat 
without modern industrial development, will 
scarcely need to look out figures for his impres- 
sions. At the same time statistics confirm his 
conceptions. According to a calculation of Sir 
Robert Giffen, which was laid before the Com- 
mission on Financial Relations, for the work of 
which it was, in a certain sense, taken as a basis, 
the income of Ireland may be calculated at from 
63 to 76 million pounds.^ This estimate, with a 
population of 4 J millions, would give an average 
income of from ^15 to ;^i6. Small as this 
average income appears (and it must be con- 
siderably lower in the west), it is the result of a 
growth, though certainly a slow one. The 

^ Final Report of the Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, p. 1 74, et seq. 
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assessments for income tax(" net assessments ") 
amounted to : — 



1854 ... 


••• £21,33°,°°° 


1864 ... 


23,000,000 


1874 ... 


27,080,000 


1884 ... 


27,062,000 


1894 ... 


27,351,000^ 



The income tax is a somewhat deceptive 
standard, as it only falls upon incomes of more 
than £160, and the majority of incomes in Ireland 
are, undoubtedly, below this figure. But other 
statistics, such as the increase in cattle, lodg- 
ments in banks and savings banks, and perhaps 
railway traffic, show a certain progress. The 
lodgments in savings banks amounted to : — 

1870 ... ... ... ;^2, 700,000 

i88b ... ... ... 3,700,000 

1890 ... ... ... 5,700,000 

1894 ... ... ... 6,970,000'' 

From this we can scarcely derive any far- 
reaching conclusions, except that the poverty of 
Ireland is somewhat less to-day than it was a 
few decades ago. A certain progressive activity 
is showing itself in certain quarters. For 



' Financial Relations Report, p. 58. [The subsequent 
returns, however, show a marked decrease. Transl,^ 

" Financial Relations Report, p. 207. [In 1905 the returns 
show a balance of ;£i 2,496,000 in Post Office Savings Banks 
and Trustees Savings Banks, Transl.'] 
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example, the capital in limited liability com- 
panies amounted to : — 



1880 ... 


... ;^I 1,500,000 


1890 ... 


19,000,000 


1894-95 


25,480,000' 



Such figures show the direction in which Irish 
political economy is moving ; they tell us little 
of its present condition. 

A detailed account of housing conditions is 
given in the Irish Census. The houses are 
divided into four classes. The lowest (fourth) 
class are mud cabins with one window and one 
room ; the third class consists of cottages having 
from one to four rooms and the same number of 
windows ; the second class are decent farm- 
houses with from 4 to 9 rooms and windows ; 
the highest class are really good houses. If 
we accept this classification, we obtain the 
following figures. There were in the — 





Number of 

Houses 
in Towns. 


Number of 

Houses 
in Country. 


Total 

Number of 

Houses. 


4th Class 
3rci „ 
2nd „ 
ist „ 


527 

22,268 

171,792 

36.525 


9.346 

229,338 

349.662 

38,700 


9.873 
251,606 

521,454 
75.225 



If we take into consideration the fact that in 
many cases more than one family inhabits the 



' Financial Relations Report, p. 207. 
figure is ;^42,409,899. Transl.'] 



[For 1904-5 the 
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same house, and if we classify not the houses 
but the dwellings, we get the following 
picture : — 



In dwellings 
of the 


Rural 
Districts. 


Urban 
Districts. 


4th Class 

31'd .. 
2nd „ 

ist „ 


11,869 
234,380 
348,763 

37,733 


29,354 

S3,6i8 

164,322 

30,217 



The Irish mud cabin with its hump-backed 
straw roof which in place of a chimney has a 
hole, whose windows, if indeed any there are, 
cannot be opened, whose floor is the bare ground, 
whose furniture is a couple of planks which serve 
as a bed and a couple of other planks which 
claim the title of cupboard, is the most primitive, 
dwelling-place that can be imagined. It has 
frequently no proper fireplace ; against one of 
the walls and on the bare ground the turf is set 
alight. The only ventilation effected is through 
the door or the hole in the thatch. A couple of 
little stools and a dresser upon which stand 
broken cups complete the furniture. Frequently 
cow and calf, pig and hens, share the dwelling 
with the owners. Of such houses there are 
10,000 in Ireland, But the houses also of the 
third class, often built of loose stones, sub-divided 
by partitions into several rooms and generally 
having two doors which can be closed according 
to the direction of the wind, exhibit, for the 
greater part, such a low degree of comfort as is 
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probably not to be found among any other West- 
European people. The' bare earthen floor will 
probably be found in most of them. The Irish 
standard of life is extraordinarily low, and there- 
fore all these outward signs of poverty are in a 
certain sense misleading. The Irishman is fre- 
quently not so poor as one might conclude from 
his manner of living. The power of existing 
under miserable conditions of life, of eking out ah 
existence and of propagating his species on soil 
where a Central European goat would die of 
hunger, has doubtless pireserved the Irish people 
during the long period of scorn and oppression. 
But it is this also which nowadays makes 
economic progress and development so infinitely 
difficult. A people which is contented with a 
little milk and potatoes, with tobacco, a little 
whiskey and strong but bad tea, does not produce 
the elements which the modern industrial world 
requires. 

About one-third of the Irish population, alto- 
gether 1,384,929, lives in the towns; of these 
892,463 live in nine boroughs, that is towns 
which elect members of Parliament. Whilst the 
total population since 1891 has decreased by 
some thousands, the population of the towns has 
grown by 139,670. If we examine the town 
population with regard to religious conditions, 
we find that there are in the boroughs 59.5 per 
cent, of Roman Catholics, and in the remaining 
towns 62.6 per cent. Thus the proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants is less favourable in the 
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towns than in the open country, for the average 
for all Ireland is 74 per cent. In a certain sense, 
therefore, the aim of the old English policy, to 
keep the towns Protestant, has been attained. 
Outside Dublin and Belfast, only some half-dozen 
places really give one the impression of towns. 
The rest consist, except in Ulster, of village- 
like agglomerations of houses, market centres. 
Government centres and — not to forget the most 
important point — drinking centres, of the agrarian 
districts. Many of these small Irish towns are 
the most depressing sight that one could see in 
Western Europe. The misery of the open coun- 
try is at least softened by the impression of 
distance. Here the dirty cabins, planted close 
against each other, line neglected streets to 
which a few houses of several stories seek in vain 
to impart an urban character. There is scarcely 
any urban society with cultivated interests. The 
clergy of the different denominations, a couple 
of officials, a land-agent or two, the manager of 
the local branch bank, a doctor, a lawyer ; that 
is all the culture-bringing element which is to 
be found ; there is perhaps a convent in the 
neighbourhood, and one or two grammar schools 
not calculated to advance the mind in any 
excessive degree. Justice however demands 
the admission that the poor quarters of a large 
town with their windowless, neglected houses, 
on the front steps of which the whole body pf 
inhabitants are accustomed to sit, not exactly in 
silence, are at least the match of the smaller 
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towns in decay and revolting dirt. The rest 
of the population live partly in village-like settle- 
ments only distinguished from the towns by the 
absence of self-government, partly in scattered 
hamlets and in lonely cabins on the bogs or the 
mountain slopes. The thinner the population 
becomes, the lonelier will Ireland be ; the 
emptier and stiller the life of this joyous people. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The occupation statistics divide the Irish 
population into six classes. The first class 
comprises the liberal professions, &c., and 
contains 131,035 individuals. To it belong 
doctors, lawyers, officials, &c. The second class 
contains household employees, servants, &c. ; 
it comprises 219,418 persons. The third class 
contains the commercial callings, with 97,889 
individuals ; agriculture forms the fourth, with 
876,062 individuals, and industry the fifth class 
with 639,413. Finally, the sixth class, contain- 
ing 2,494,958 persons, is composed of those 
following occupations not more fully specified, 
and chiefly the great masses of people who have 
no calling whatever. From the Irish Census we 
cannot learn much that is valuable from the 
point of view of political economy ; it supplies a 
collection of individual economic facts rather 
than an entire and systematically thought- 
out view of Irish economic life. At the first 
glance, the commercial and industrial classes 
seem to have almost as much weight as the farming 
class. But to this latter must also be reckoned 
some 115,540 more persons generally described 
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as " labourers." Moreover, the Irish industries 
in question are mostly minor industries with 
small capital, or such as supply local needs — for 
instance, building firms, clothing factories, &c. 
The most important industry is perhaps the 
traffic business, which employs altogether 58,566 
persons. 

^ In the first rank are the railways. Ireland 
is a land of private lines ; there are about thirty 
private companies, the network of which is about 
3,214 English miles in length. Their work- 
ing capital amounted in 1902 to about forty 
millions. The excess of the receipts over the 
expenses was 1-58 millions, producing an interest 
therefore of exactly 4 per cent. The Irish rail- 
ways are in the main passenger lines. Of the 
gross receipts two millions were brought in by 
the passenger traffic, and the rest of the receipts 
is divided as follows : — 



Goods in general ... 


■ •■ ;^i.238,ooo 


Cattle ... 


330,000 


Minerals 


219,700 



Whilst in England an income of fifty-seven 
millions from goods transport is balanced by an 
income of 33*4 millions from passenger traffic, 
the relation between the two in Ireland is as 



^ For the following, see " Ireland, Agricultural and Indus- 
trial," edited by W. P. Coyne, pp. 73 et seq., and Railway 
Statistics ; the Census Report has been also used here, as in 
other places. 
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1,787 to 2,098 millions.^ Transport rates in 
Ireland are high, much higher than in England. 
Whilst in 1890 transport per ton was 22*75 
per cent, dearer than in England, it had risen 
in 1900 to 37" 14 per cent. 

Land transport by road, &c., occupies 18,985 
persons, and shipping in its different branches 
15,252. 

The greatest Irish industry is the textile 
industry, in particular the linen industry of 
Ulster which is, in point of fact, one of worlds 
renown. In igoi there existed 51 spinning 
factories or spinning companies with 835,100 
spindles. The number of mechanical looms was 
31,484. The export of all kinds of linen from 
the United Kingdom was estimated at five 
million pounds for the year 1901 (Sir R. Lloyd 
Patterson, at the Cork Industrial Conference, 
pp. 38, 47, 48). The number of employees was 
77,465, of whom 809 were engaged in the cotton 
indmstry. In addition to these, some 30,000 
were employed in bleaching establishments. 
The woollen industry, on the other hand, has 
essentially the character of a local industry. A 
great deal of spinning is done in the cabins ; but 
there are about 114 rather small weaving con- 
cerns employing 3,323 workers.^ Altogether 
the woollen industry gives employment to 5,348 



^ In the English figures no receipts whatever from luggage 
or letter transport are included. 

^ " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," p. 401. 
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persons. The total number of those engaged in 
the textile industry is 109,588. Apart from this, 
the clothing industry, including tailors, boot- 
makers, and hatters, gives the largest amount 
of work to industrial employees. With the ex- 
ception of some boot factories, the underlinen 
industry about Londonderry, which employs 
about 80,000 hands,^ is the only industry of 
this group which comprises big factories. It 
is however still organised to a large extent as 
a domestic industry. 

Mining is unimportant. The coal mines send 
out little more than 100,000 tons. The value of 
all mine products amounts to about ^250,000 ; 
the number of persons engaged in mining is 
about 6,386. Fisheries employ 11,000 indi- 
viduals. 

In addition to these, three Irish industries of 
world-wide reputation must be mentioned ; beer- 
brewing, whiskey-distilling, and the great ship- 
building yards of Belfast. The 39 beer 
breweries in Ireland produced in 1901 over three 
million barrels, of which about two million were 
consumed at home.^ All other firms are over- 
shadowed by Guinness's Brewery, whose annual 
profit of late years has been about ^^800,000. 
The 30 whiskey distilleries produced in 1901 
I4'2 million gallons, of which about 4J millions 
were consumed at home.^ Besides these large 



^ " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," p. 418. 

^ " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," pp. 459 et seq. 

' " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," p. 499. 
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concerns, illegal distillation is secretly carried 
on in many peasants' cottages in the West, 
where the so-called " poteen" is manufactured, 
which is especially dear to the Irish whiskey 
drinker, by reason of the difficulty of obtaining 
it and the danger and illegality of its production. 
No fewer than 1,404 of the stills used in this 
connection were seized in 1902 by the police. 

The alcohol industry, though only employing 
5,400 persons, affords a great number of dealers 
and publicans lucrative opportunities for gain. 
It is estimated that there are in Ireland 30,572 
general shopkeepers whose economic success 
would often be doubtful without a publican's 
license. In igo2 25,206 licenses were issued.^ 
The battle for licenses is a moment in Irish 
life which is much weightier and more important 
than the battles in the political arena which fill 
the columns of the newspapers. The power of 
the publican in the political life of Ireland is 
making itself felt more and more. In this im- 
poverished country they are the capitalist class, 
and as such exert a powerful influence. 

The last great industry — and it has a world- 
wide reputation — are the great shipbuilding 
yards in Belfast, especially those of Harland & 
Wolff, which employ about 9,000 hands. In 
igoo their production amounted to 93,316 tons 
gross. The importance of this industry for 
Belfast lies, apart from every other considera- 

' Thorn's Official Directory. 
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tion, in the fact that it supplements the textile 
industry; the female population works in the 
spinning factories, the men in the yards. 

When we consider all these figures we can 
scarcely say that Ireland gives the impression 
of an industrial country ; in the main it is an 
agrarian country, and, so far as we can see, it 
will remain an agrarian country with the ex- 
ception of the east coast. 



CHAPTER V. 



TENDENCIES OF IRISH AGRICULTURE. 



The area of Ireland amounts to 20,350,000 
acres. These are utilized as follows : — 



Corn, roots, potatoes, etc. ... 
Meadows, and temporary meadows, hay 

from permanent pasture 
Fallow and fruit ... 
Woods, &c. 
Bog, waste, barren mountain, water, &c. 



Acres. 
2,373,000 

2,260,000 

9.500 

303,000 

4,817,600 



These figures already show us that Ireland is a 
pasture country. The area devoted to meadow 
is 2,260,160 acres ; to these are added 10,586,639 
acres of permanent pasture, making a total 
of 12,846,799 acres, or more than two-thirds 
of all the arable land. Ireland is accordingly 
a cattle-rearing country. The cattle are esti- 
mated as follows : — 



^ 


1861. 


1904. 




Head. ^ 


Head. 


Milch Cows 


i,54S,ooo 


1,497,000 


Cattle of two years and 






upwards 


846,600 


1,027,000 


One year old cattle ... 


585.500 


1,035,000 


Under one year 


521,400 


1,117,000 



Total, 3,498,500 



4,676,000 
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If we compare these figures, we find a decrease 
in milch cows of nearly 3 per cent. ; an increase 
in cattle under a year old of 114 per cent. ; an 
increase in the total stock of cattle, excepting 
the cows, of 627 per cent., and including cows 
of 33-6. These figures prove that Ireland is 
developing more and more from a milk-pro- 
ducing country into a meat-producing country.* 
Other live stock amount to — , 

Sheep (which are diminishing in number) 4,200,000 
Pigs ••■ ... ... ... 1,350,000 

••• 565,000 



Horses 
Asses 
Goats 
Poultry 



239,000 

312,000 

about 18,000,000' 



The exports of live stock to England for an 
average of three years (igoo-1902) amounted 
to— 

\ Head. 

Cattle ... ... ... ... 782,466 

or 13-8 per cent, of the total live-stock; ex- 
cluding the cows, some 25 per cent. 

Sheep ... 920,000,. or i9'3 per cent.; 

Pigs ... 650,000, or 48-9 per cent, of the total. 

The value of these live stock exports amounted 
to— 

Cattle ... ... .;^i 1,000,000 

Sheep ... ... ... 1,300,000 

Pigs ... ... ... 1,350,000 

Total, ;^i 3, 740,000 

' Agricultural Statistics, 1904. ' Thom, 1903, p. 639. 

D 
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The total value of live stock is estimated at 
between 42 millions and 71 millions ; that of 
the horses at lai^ millions.^ 

Irish agriculture shows us another picture. 
There are planted with 

Acres. 
Cereals and flax ... ... ... 1,323,482 

Root Crops ... ... ... 1,050,483 

Meadow ... ... ... ... 2,260,160 

altogether, 4,634,125 acres.^ 

The value of the harvest amounts on the 
average to 33 millions.' Of this, there come 
to:— 

Hay ... ... ... ;£i3,ooo,ooo 

Oats ... ... ... ... 6,000,000 

Potatoes ... ... ... ... 8,000,000 

These three most important harvests yield 27 
millions sterling (according to the Agricultural 
Statistics of 1902).* These figures also show 
that Ireland is a pastoral land with little agricul- 



' Thorn, 1903, pp. 738 and 746. [The estimate of 
42 millions is on the basis of the prices of 184 1 — 71 millions 
is the more correct figure. Trans/.] 
^ [For 1905 the returns are — 

Acres. 
Cereals and flax ... ... ... 11317,348 

Root crops ... ... ... 1,044,373 

Meadow ... ... ... ... 2,294,506 

Trans/.'] 
' [30 millions in 1904. Transi.] 
^[24^ millions in 1904. Trans?.] 
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ture, and with ' extensive ' technical methods.* 
Altogether 876,000 persons were engaged in 
agriculture, of whom about 140,000 (men and 
women) are designated as labourers and cotta- 
gers; 85,000 as indoor servants, and in addition 
to these we must also add to the agricultural 
population some of the 181,000 individuals 
generally described as labourers. 

Ireland is a land of permanent pasture. Even 
the fact that out of 15 million acres of arable 
land only 350,000 acres are allotted to turnips, 
shows how little an intensive system of crop 
rotation is followed in Ireland. As a denser 
population is impossible without agriculture, and 
intensive agriculture can scarcely be pursued 
without turnips, the Irish question is ultimately 
a 'turnip question.' Two-thirds of the country 

^ Thanks to the extraordinary fruitfulness of the soil taken 
into cultivation, the 5delds from the various crops are sub- 
stantially greater than in England. The average yield in the 
years 1893-1902 amounted' ta:^ 





England. 


Ireland. 


Wheat per acre 


30-52 bhls. 


32-21 bhls. 


Oats „ 


40*36 » 


44'47 » 


Barley „ 


32-62 „ 


39'23 .. 


Hay from permanent 






pasture 


22-62 cwt. 


46*51 cwt. 


^aj? Potatoes 


5-96 tons. 


3-87 tons. 



The potato is the poor man's crop, and is therefore wrung 
firom poor soils (Agricultural Statistics, 1903). [Considerable 
doubt exists as to the accuracy of the estimated yield of crops 
in Ireland, and in the returns for 1905 (cd. 2854) the question 
is stated to be under investigation. TransL^ 
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is never touched by plough or spade. Many 
parts of the country, especially in the counties 
of Kildare, Meath and Dublin, are nothing but 
grassy deserts covered with a dense growth of 
shimmering, almost blue-green, grass and sub- 
divided into fields by hedges and ditches. There 
is scarcely a human being to be seen, for the 
cattle graze without a herdsman in the hedged- 
in fields, in the centre of which a soHtary post 
or stone against which the animals can rub 
themselves is almost the only mark of human 
eflfort. Hundreds and thousands of ruined cot- 
tages are scattered about, dwellings in which 
human beings formerly dwelt. The number of 
inhabited houses fell, since 1851 from 1,146,223 
to 858,158 in 1901, a diminution of 188,065 
houses. It is these wide "grazing ranches" 
which have made Ireland into a land of a great 
silence. 

Both climate and soil favour pasture farming. 
The soils have, for example, been classified into 

1. Fattening land. 

2. Lowland pasture for dairy farming. 

3. Lowland pasture, second quality. 

4. Mountain pasture. 

5. Bogs and waste lands. ^ 

Coyne, "Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," pp. 29 et seq. Many 
statements in this essay are extracted from this excellent book, 
the author of which was till a short time ago head of the 
Statistical Branch of the Irish Department of Agriculture. An 
early death has snatched him from a valuable activity. Under 
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With the exception of the coarsest soils in 
Ulster, the land, as soon as it is withdrawn 
from cultivation, covers itself with grass. The 
climate, with its regular moisture and slight cold 
in winter, favours grass farming and is not the 
most beneficial to tillage farming. Besides these 
physical reasons a host of other causes have 
co-operated to make Ireland a pastoral land. It 
is asserted that the abolition of the Corn Tax 
(1846) changed Ireland from an agricultural to 
a pastoral country. It is not my intention to 
discuss this question here, but it can be said with 
tolerable precision that no corn duties of fairly 
bearable dimensions would have been able to 
stay the great fall in the price of corn during 
the eighties. Up to that time it was not so much 
the fall in corn prices as the rise in meat prices 
which had caused the prevalence of cattle breed- 
ing in Ireland. Moreover, the Irish have always 
been a cattle rearing people, understanding 
little of agriculture and turning their attention 
exclusively to cattle breeding. The dense popu- 

his supervision the statistical publications of the Department 
of Agriculture became a scientifically thought-out and practi- 
cally useful source of information. Coyne was one of the few 
Irishmen who have brought a scientific training to the treatment 
of practical questions. The statistics which have issued from 
his department are among the few which try to answer questions 
in a scientific manner, and do not merely contain a collection 
of figures which may just as well serve to mislead as to illu- 
minate public opinion. Very many difficult points in my Irish 
studies would never have been solvable without his help and 
advice. 
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lation in the first half of the igth century drove 
them to tillage, which wa5 facilitated by high 
corn prices, but their agricultural methods 
were so primitive that they were in many ways 
detrimental to the fruitfulness of the soil. On 
small holdings the burning method mostly pre- 
vailed, and was carried on in an exaggerated and 
improper manner, impoverishing the ground for 
years to come. Even at the present day we 
see in the poorer meadows traces of former 
tillage in the remnants of ridges about a yard 
broad and known by the name of " lazy beds ;" 
the poor growth of grass which here springs up 
shows how fertility has been destroyed.^ 

Ireland is not only a land of cattle-breeding, 
it is a land of ' extensive ' farming. Out of 12 
million acres standing under grass, only from 2 
million will the hay be cut. The planting of 
fodder crops, clover, roots, &c., is very scanty. 
The cattle are generally both summer and winter 
in the open, although they often lose weight 
during the winter from the cold. Young cattle 
which in autumn are worth about ^6 or ■£<] a head 
are sometimes only worth from 20 to 30 shillings 
more in the following spring.^ The cows alone are 
stabled. In the' west they are often to be found 
in the cottages of their owners. " The cow 
keeps the house warm " is an old Irish saying. 
Irish grass farming mainly consists in this, that 

^ " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," pp. 29 et seq. 
' Journal of the Department of Agriculture, September, 1 903, 
p. 16. 
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Heaven causes the sun to shine and the rain to 
fall, and that Man sends the cattle to the pasture 
and gives himself no further trouble about them. 
Even soils which would yield four times the profit 
with fodder crops are simply left under grass. 

The following varieties of farming may be 
distinguished : — 

I. Dairying. The principal product sold, after 
the local sale of milk, is butter. Dairying is 
principally carried on in the pasture counties of 
Munster, namely in Cork, Limerick and Tip- 
perary, but also in Ulster. Butter-making is 
nowadays carried on to a large extent in steam 
factories, the number of which is 6og and the 
production 479,000 cwt. Amongst them there 
were in igoo 236 co-operative dairies, with 
26,477 members. These produced 13^ million 
lb. of butter to the value of ^^703,826 
sterling.^ The dairy system has prospered 
greatly through the co-operative movement. As, 
however, stall-feeding, and the growing of fodder 
requisite thereto, are only carried on to a slight 
extent, the winter production of butter, when 
the prices are highest, is not nearly as large 
as should be possible. 

The farms which devote themselves to meat- 
production may be divided into three classes: 

^ " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," pp. 220 et seq. [In 1904, 
according to the Report of the I. A. O. Soc. for that year, 
there were 328 co-operative creameries, producing over 20 
million lb. of butter. Transl.'] 
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2. Farms which rear calves and either sell them 
soon or feed them until they can be sent out as 
young cattle. These farms sometimes produce 
not inconsiderable quantities of butter as well ; 
they are to a large extent western farms, the 
small owners of which follow this occupation. 

3. Farmers of this class buy young cattle and 
allow them to graze until they are nearly fit 
for market. These are called store cattle. 
These also are raised largely in the western 
counties. A large number of beasts so fattened 
are sent to England and Scotland to be finished 
for the market by rational feeding within a short 
time. In igoi 344,954 head of store cattle were 
exported.^ 

4. The next class is that of the rearers of fat 
cattle, who are settled in the rich grass counties 
of Meath, Dublin and Kildare, and who buy 
store cattle and within a comparatively short 
time finish them for market on their great 
* ranches,' and send them to Dublin and to the 
English markets as fat cattle. In igoi 261,690 
head of fat cattle were exported.^ 

There is an intimate economic connection 
between these three forms of cattle-breeding. 
If the wide cattle ranches of Meath were ploughed 

* Journal, Dept. of Agric, September, 1903, p. 17. " Ireland, 
Agric. and Ind.," p. 322. [On March 8, 1906, Mr. Lloyd 
George stated in the House of Commons that the figure for the 
past five years was, on an average, 476,000 a year. Transl.^ 

" " Ireland," etc., p. 322. [The figure for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1905, is 229,967. TranslJl 
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up and given over to agriculture, an economic 
crisis would probably result in the West, for 
breeders of young cattle and unfinished cattle 
would necessarily lose their market. Cattle 
rearing is in a certain sense the national indus- 
try of Ireland. It is, Avith the exception of calf 
rearing, essentially a business of speculation. A 
man buys a beast cheap, lets it graze for a 
certain time, and sells it off at a higher price in 
as short a time as possible. It is not only the 
professional cattle breeder and the professional 
farmer who follow this business ; in Meath 
servants often invest their wages in cattle, 
which their employer allows to graze in his 
pastures for a small payment ; they thus make 
a little extra profit from this cattle speculation. 
The good meadows of the West are often set for 
1 1 months to the village shopkeeper, the solicitor, 
or the doctor — even the clergyman himself does 
not scorn sometimes to increase his scanty in- 
come by this means. A good proportion of these 
transactions are carried on by credit. It is more 
than likely that the majority of deposits lodged 
in Irish banks, in so far as they are not sent 
to England or employed by parties who have 
interests in the town, are used for speculation 
in cattle. When the Irish people are spoken 
of as a race of agriculturalists, what is really 
meant is cattle-dealers. The mere fact that 
to 545,202 occupiers of farms there are 615,933 
cattle-owners, points to this conclusion.' 

^Agricultural Statistics, 1904, pp. 28, 95. 
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5. The fifth type are the agric?ultural farms 
which occur principally in King's County, 
Queen's County, Wexford, Carlow, and are speci- 
ally frequent in Ulster, with the exception of the 
Counties of Fermanagh and Cavan.' Ulster, 
in fact, has a more severe climate than the rest oiE 
the country, but it also has much less fruitful 
pastures, which will not clothe themselves with 
grass, and on which man must do his part if he 
wants to ripen a harvest. It is, moreover, in- 
habited by a capable, energetic population, 
partly of Scottish origin, who brought from their 
homes in Scotland a knowledge of agriculture, 
and thus were spared the slow development from 
the nomadic condition. Here, in addition to 
flax, oats is the principal crop. Barley, the raw 
material for the national industries of whiskey 
and stout, is cultivated to a considerable extent 
in Tipperary and Wexford ; but constant impor- 
tation of barley is necessary, for the brewers have 
cause for complaint as to the uneven quality of 
the Irish barley. 

The five types of farm which have been 
mentioned do not often occur as pure examples 
of their class. According as grass farming is 
combined with dry feeding its type becomes 
more modified in the direction of the agricultural 
farm. In County Roscommon and other places 
sheep pastures take the place of the cattle 
pastures. The breeding of swine and sucking 

^ " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," p. 307. 
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pigs is also prosecuted almost everywhere. The 
West produces numerous though not often 
excellent fowl. There is everywhere a potato 
field which in crop rotation often interchanges 
with oats and is intended for the sustenance 
of the owner. The importance of the potato 
in the food of the people is much less than 
in former times, but even to-day it takes a 
very prominent place. A good year not only 
renders possible a comparatively luxurious style 
of living but it also permits the rearing and sale 
of pigs, whilst a bad year in many cases means 
famine. Next to potatoes, cow's milk plays a 
great part in the people's diet. 

6. As a sixth class we may perhaps mention 
certain farms, particularly in the West, which 
may be designated as household farms. A 
household farm in the strictest sense of the 
word is not possible in a country where the 
people have to pay rent. There the farmer must 
produce for the market. On many farms in the 
West however the occupants only produce oats, 
potatoes, milk, &c., for their own tise. The wool 
of the mountain sheep is spun and transformed 
into clothing. Any scanty surpluses achieved in 
this manner are sold, but are not sufficient to 
pay the rent. The rent, therefore, is in many 
cases paid out of some secondary source of profit, 
by fishing, tramping abroad for work, industrial 
activity, &c., so that we may say in a certain 
sense that only the household needs of the 
family are supplied by the farm. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE IRISH TENANT AND HIS HOLDING. 

Ireland is a country of * extensive ' agriculture, 
and at the same time a country of small farms. 
The area of the holdings in 1902 amounted to : — 



Area. 


No. of 


No. of 


Total Area.' 


Acres. 


Occnpiers. 


Holdings. 


Acres. 


Under 1 


73,352 


74,607 


37,304 


1-5 


56.233 


62,864 


188,592 


s-is 


137,365 


154,437 


1,544,370 


15-3° 


120,740 


133,984 


3,014,640 


30-50 


67,722 


74,240 


2,966,600 


50-100 


54,314 


57,568 


4,317,660 


• 100-200 


22,867 


23,041 


3,456,150 


200-500 


8,856 


8,147 


2,815,450 


500 & upwards 


2,200 


1,521 


1,917,019 


Total 


543,649 


590,409 


20,350,725' 



From these figures it follows that 543,649 
farmers are in possession of 590,409 holdings ; 



' The statements as to total area are based on calculations. 
'Agricultural Statistics, 1902, pp. 18, 22. 
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consequently almost 50,000 farmers have double 
holdings.^ 

A certain number of the holdings under one 
acre are potato plots held by town labourers, &c.; 
there may even be a number of these included 
among the five-acre farms. From 5 to 30 acres 
we have 258,105 proprietors, who constitute 47*5 
per cent, of all the farmers ; from i to 30 acres, 
310,000 farmers, or 57*8 per cent. The total area 
held by these 47*5 per cent, is 22*4 per cent, of 
the land of Ireland ; s^^S ^ercent. hold onlv 23^ 
per cent, of the superficial areaoflreland ; that' 
is to say more than 75 per cent, of the super- 
ficial area of Ireland is in the hands of the larger 
farmers, men working over 30 acres. If we con- 
sider that the small farms are to a great extent 
on bad soil, we shall easily perceive that the 
small farmer in Ireland does not lie upon a bed 
of roses. Matters are comparatively prosperous 
in the North. There the holdings are certainly 
small. In Armagh almost 70 per cent, of them 
are between five and ten acres ; but the more 
advanced technical methods and the industrial 
character of the country render this smallness 
comparatively harmless." The number and size 
of the holdings have altered very much since the 

'^Ibid., p. 26, note. If we find among the larger holdings 
more owners than holdings, this is owing to certain statistical 
double counts. [The figures for 1904 show 591,224 holdings 
to 545,202 occupiers. Transl^^ 

'Agricultural Statistics, 1902, p. 34. 
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year 1 841, the last census before the Irish famine. 
The number of farms was as follows : — 

Year. i-J Acres. Per cent. 5-15 Acres. Per cent. 

1841 310,436 44-9 252.799 36'6 

1851 88,083 iS'S 191.854 33"6 

1871 74,809 137 171.383 31*5 

1891 63,464 12-3 156,661 30-3 

1901 62,855 i2'2 154.418 29-9 

15-30 Acres. 30 Acres & upwards. 

1841 79,342 11-5 48,625 7-0 

1851 141,311 24'8 149,090 26*1 

1871 138,647 25-5 159,303 29-3 

1891 133,947 25-9 162,940 31-5 

1901 134,091 26-0 164,483 3i'9 

Since 1841 there has been a reduction in the 
holdings of — 

1-5 acres of ... ... ... 247,581 

5-15 „ ... ... ... 98,381 



Therefore a total decrease of 345,962 

There was, on the contrary, an increase in the 
holdings of — 

15-30 acres of ... ... ... 54,749 

30 acres and upwards ... ... 115,858 



Therefore a total increase of 170,607 

If we take together the decrease in small 
holdings and the increase in large holdings, we 
get a total decrease of all holdings by 175,355 ; 
the total has fallen from 692,202 to 515,847. 
In 1841, 8i*5 percent, of all holdings were under 
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15 acres ; in 1891 there were only 42 "i per cent, 
of these. There has, therefore, been a sub- 
stantial diminution of small holdings and a 
substantial increase of large holdings. This 
movement was most pronounced in Connaught. 
There the farms of 



Over 30 acres increased by .. 


. 4277 per cent. 


But in Ulster only by ;. 


• 361-5 » 


In Munster by 


■ 24S'3 >. 


In Leinster by 


• ii9'4 >, 



The great number of small holdings which is 
still maintained proves that the holdings which 
have disappeared were not utilised to raise small 
holdings to the dignity of middle-sized ones ; 
they were rather welded into large farms. In 
this way the fact is explained that a large 
number of Irish farmers find themselves to-day 
in a far more prosperous condition than in the 
years before the famine; but that the circum- 
stances of the owners of small holdings who still 
exist have not substantially improved. 

Mere areas have a meaning only for those 
who have formed from personal observation an 
idea of Irish conditions. We can find in 
Connaught gigantic holdings, as far as area 
goes, on which, by reason of the poverty of the 
soil, a few miserable mountain sheep find a bare 
living. The following figures may serve as 
examples : — In the Poor Law Union of BelmuUet 

^ "Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," p. 317. 
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only ig'5 per cent, of the surface of the ground 
is occupied by agriculture and pasture : — 



InClifden 


■•■ 33'6 per cent. 


In Dunfanaghy 


... 30-8 


In Westpdrt 


■•- 3i'9 .' 



When we only regard extent, then Ulster 
seems to be the land of small holdings. Among 
187,974 farmers there are 94,601, that is to say 
just the half, whose holdings do not amount to 
more than 15 acres, reckoning in both cases the 
holdings of less than one acre. But according 
to the taxation value there are out of 168,272 
holdings only 35,370 of not more than ^4. 
About one half of these, namely 14,912, fall to 
Donegal, the social structure of which resembles 
the western counties. 

We therefore obtain a clearer general view 
if we group the holdings according to the value 
of their produce as it appears in the assessment 
of taxes : — 



Valuation. 

Up to £^ 

Over ;^4-i5 
.. ;fiS-3o 
.. ;^30-5o 
.. ;£So 

Total 



Number of 

Holdings. 

134,182 

201,309 

78,044 

35.794 
40,972 

490,301 



Percent^e of 

Holdings. 

27-4 

4I-I 

IS'9 

7-3 

8-3 



Total Area. 

Acres. 
1,360,000 
4,760,000 
3,410,000 
2,360,000 
6,830,000 

18,720,000" 



' Final Report on Local Taxation. 
* Census, 1901. 



Appendix, p. 34. 
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From this table it follows that 68-5 per cent, 
of all holdings which do not exceed the value of 
£1$ occupy 6-12 million acres, or one-third of 
the total cultivated surface. Two-thirds of 
all the holdings occupy one-third of the land. 
15-6 per cent, of all the holdings are valued at 
more than ^30 ; they occupy g-2 million acres or 
almost 50 per cent, of the total superficial area. 
The preponderance of holdings of small value is 
greatest in the West. In Connaught there 
were, out of 109,359 holdings, 41,439 of the value 
of ;^4, and in Mayo 15,867 out of 32,732. These 
15,867 holdings occupied 214,000 acres of the 
Co. Mayo, which contains more than a million 
acres. The holdings of over ^50, numbering 
about 700, alone covered an area of nearly 
250,000 acres. 

When we remember that the yearly valuation, 
as contained in the taxation assessment, was 
fixed on the basis of high prices for products, 
the picture of poverty shown by the number 
of small holdings is intensified.* We may 
assume that all holdings under £/^ and a large 
number of holdings up to £i^ are uneconomic 
holdings. If we combine the size of the holdings 
with their valuation, we may well conclude that 
200,000 Irish farm holdings are uneconomic. 
That is to say, with the existing technical 
methods, the available capital and the prevailing 
market conditions, about 200,000 Irish farms 

^ Final Report on Local Taxation, p. i. 
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are too small to support, even according to the 
low Irish standard of life, the families living on 
them, and to supply them with food, clothing, 
education and occupation.^ 

The worst of these deficit holdings, as I have 
called them in another place, are to be found in 
the so-called " congested districts." For the 
purposes of Local Government Ireland is divided 
into 159 unions. These unions are sub-divided 
for election purposes into " electoral divisions," 
of which there are 3751 in the whole of Ireland. 
By section 36 of the Land Act of 1891 the 
Congested Districts Board was created, an 
authority whose duty it is to promote the lasting 
improvement of the backward districts in the 
West, and it received for this purpose an annual 
income of ^55,000.^ The districts subject to 
it are selected according to the following rule : 
Where more than 20 per cent of the population of 
a county live in electoral divisions of which the 
rateable value gives a sum of less than 30 
shillings per head of the population, these 
electoral divisions are deemed to be so-called 
"congested district counties." Such electoral 
divisions are to be found in the counties of 
Donegal, Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon, Clare, 
Mayo, Galway, Cork (West Riding), and Kerry; 
altogether 9 counties with a total of 1,264 
electoral divisions. Of these 835 are not 

' Journal Dept. Agric, December, 1903, p. 99. 
^ " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," p. 258. 
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" congested " and 429 " congested." The total 
valuation of the 429 districts selected in 1891 
was, in 1901, lS77^^ZA ', the population 505,723 ; 
the rateable value per individual was therefore 
£1 2s. gd.^ 

This designation of particular districts as 
congested districts is of course an arbitrary one. 
There may be electoral divisions the condition 
of which is much worse than in the congested 
districts, only these poor divisions do not form 
20 per cent of the population of the county. 
There are in fact many such districts ; the 
congested districts therefore contain only a par- 
ticular section of the Irish population living on 
uneconomic holdings. The kernel of a deficit 
farm of this kind is always the potato patch, the 
dimensions of which vary according to the 
number of mouths in the family. It supplies 
the main article of diet ; the surplus, if any, is 
used for pigs' food. The potatoes are grown 
in so-called " lazy beds," in broad drills 
separated from each other by deep trenches. 
In moist land these trenches serve at the 
same time for drainage purposes, especially 
where the potato field is situated on peaty soil. 
Formerly the tubers were simply laid on the bed 
and earth out of the trench shovelled over them ; 
They are now set in the ground. The work is 
frequently done with the spade, for the fields are 



1 Congested Districts Board Report, 1903, Appendix 25 
and 26. 
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often too small and too stony to admit of a 
plough being used ; moreover, the farmer seldom 
has capital enough to possess a plough. The 
crop rotation is that oats generally follows 
potatoes, and in its turn makes way for potatoes 
again, a sequence which continues in tireless 
alternation so long as the plot continues to 
yield a crop. When the land is quite exhausted, 
another piece of pasture is broken up, which 
has hitherto been avoided for convenience' sake ; 
the exhausted land is left alone and the grass 
grows on it of itself. 

The land which is not used for potatoes and 
oats is pasture — sometimes lowland, sometimes 
mountain pasture — which is often used by a 
number of farmers in common. The bearing 
capacity of these pastures is established, and the 
unit of calculation is the " sum." A " sum " is 
the pasturage right of a certain number of stock ; 
whether these consist of cows, geese, sheep, or 
asses is at the option of the individual farmer, 
for there is a certain fixed standard of reduction 
between the various kinds of stock, so that every 
farmer can dispose his live stock according 
to these principles. There is not much dung 
produced on the farm, for no genuine stall- 
feeding exists. In addition to artificial manures 
sea sand, sea-weed, or peat soil are therefore 
made use of. At the seaside the chief manure 
used is sea-weed. The right to it is an essential 
part of most farms. Fuel material is obtained 
by cutting turf ; the bogs of Ireland are so rich 
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in turf that there is a lack of it only in a com- 
paratively small number of badly situated places. 
The population lives from October to May for 
the most part on potatoes, milk, and tea. They 
sell calves and young cattle, pigs, and poultry. 
The cattle have often deteriorated, as the best 
animals are sold and the worst retained for 
breeding purposes. The pastures are frequently 
very poor, both from bad treatment and from 
being overstocked with animals ; many of them 
serve to support nothing but the most easily 
satisfied Scottish mountain sheep. From May 
to October, when the old potato harvest is 
used up, the people live on American flour, or 
on maize meal, which is not only an article of 
diet, but also furnishes the principal fodder for 
the live stock on the farm. Oats are eaten in 
the form of porridge, or given to the animals 
When the people supplement their scanty 
menu with bacon, it is of the worst American 
kind. The good Irish bacon made from their 
own pigs is much too expensive. The income 
from the sale of cattle and from other farming 
transactions is not sufficient to pay the rent, 
defray the taxes, make the usual offerings to 
the priest, and meet all necessary expenditure. 
Some additional source of profit is absolutely 
necessary. This is — (i) Work on neighbouring 
farms, for which, however, there is seldom a 
demand, as all the West is pasture land ; there 
is a regular demand for labour only on the 
properties of the richest landlords. Much more 
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important is (2) the work of the harvesters in 
England. According to Government statistics, 
17,566 labourers, or 3-9 per thousand of the Irish 
population vi^ent in 1903 to England ; most of 
them came from Connaught, especially from 
Mayo. Amongst 13,530 Connaught men, 9,266 
were from Mayo. About 80 per cent, of these 
migratory labourers are the sons and relations of 
land holders, but not themselves land holders ; 
the other 20 per cent, are land holders. No less 
than 300 holders travelled from Connaught 
whose holdings averaged more than 20 acres. 
The railway statistics show a larger number of 
migratory labourers, namely 24,021 ; but, as a 
number of double journeys made by persons who 
go twice in the year to England are here 
included, this statement is too high. Besides 
this migration to England there is an inland 
migration which is very hard to estimate from 
the more northerly counties to Ulster. If one 
goes in summer to one of the chief districts of 
these migratory labourers — for example, to Achill 
Island — there is scarcely an able-bodied man to 
be found in the large villages. 

A third source of auxiliary profit is the 
fishing, which has above all things prospered 
considerably through the activity of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. Kelp burning may be 
mentioned as a fourth : this is the manufacture of 
iodine and soda from sea-weed, and was formerly 
a lucrative occupation on the west coastl It 
created the thickly scattered settlements which 
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we still find along the west coast ; but it is now- 
adays a declining industry, owing to develop- 
ments in chemistry. 

Domestic industries must be considered as 
a fifth kind of profit, especially the spinning 
and weaving of " homespuns," which flourishes 
principally in the mountain villages of Donegal. 
Stuffs to the value of ^^700 are often sold in the 
monthly markets of Ardara and Carrick. These 
homespuns are dyed (mostly with local vegetable 
products), and the patterns designed, by the 
people themselves, who often show remarkable 
taste and skill in this traditional industry.^ 

The last and certainly not the least source of 
help which is at the service of the occupants 
of deficit farms, are the money contributions 
of their relatives who have emigrated to America. 
Without these various additions to the profits of 
farming they would always find themselves on the 
narrow border which separates a bare existence 
from famine. From time to time there is a 
famine, when the potatoes fail and the yearly 
income has to suffice not only for the months 
from May to October, but for the previous 
winter as well. 

The type of deficit farm here described is not 
confined to the congested districts ; there are 
frequently individual groups of such farms in 
other parts of the country which in other 
respects are quite flourishing. We may with 

^ " Ireland, Agric. and Ind.," p. 395. 
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certainty assume that there are from 150,000 to 
200,000 such and similar farms in Ireland. 
Ireland was originally covered with small farms ; 
these are nowadays confined to from one-third to 
one-half the total number of Irish holdings. The 
occupants of these farms do not regard their 
holding as an agricultural business ; they require 
turf, dwelling, potatoes and milk, and are 
willing to pay a rent for these, which cannot be 
met by the sale of farm produce. As long as 
this rent can be scraped together in some way by 
means of any occupation, it is all one to them 
where it comes from. Agriculture proper is 
beyond their ken. Two or three days in the 
spring are enough to get the fields into order ; a 
little attention is necessary in the summer to 
keep the hungry sheep off; a couple of days are 
sufficient in the autumn to dig the potatoes and 
to harvest the oats. Though the ideal of these 
people is to increase their holdings they have 
no intention of running the plough across their 
fields. They hope rather to speculate in cattle 
as comparatively large cattle breeders. 

It is scarcely possible to draw a definite line 
between uneconomic and economic holdings. It 
runs in general between 20 and 40 acres, hence 
the creation of such farms and the enlargement 
of small holdings to this area has become a 
political battle cry. The deficit farms are, 
economically, labourers' plots the owners of 
which have no opportunity for work, or they are 
in a technical sense grass farms whose owners 
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possess neither cattle nor sufficient pasture. 
On other Irish holdings too the kernel of the 
farm consists in the potato patch ; it is not 
very different from the deficit farms, only that 
the soil is better, that a more or less sufficient 
quantity of pasture is round about the potato 
patch, and that a certain amount of energy and 
technical skill are present. There is doubtless 
a certain tendency to increase the number of 
deficit farms. Just because the owners of the 
smallest holdings do not regard them as a 
farming concern, they are inclined to divide 
them up amongst their children or perhaps 
to, sub-let them. The farm is expected to .' 
supply as many persons as possible with 
potatoes, milk and lodging, but not to afford 
facility for carrying on a proper farming 
business. Legislation has interposed great 
obstacles in the way of the sub-division of 
farms. On the large farms where farmers are by 
degrees beginning to work on economic princi- 
ples this has not been completely in vain ; on 
the deficit farms the tendency to sub-division 
will long continue.' 

Agriculture then is the main industry of 
Ireland. To a great extent it is moving 
in wrong directions : the working system is 
' extensive,' the technical method faulty. The 
farmer's money is in the bank and not in his 
farm. One who has an accurate knowledge of 

^Fry Commission, Nos. 25,055, 8,737, 28,791. 
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Irish agriculture has summarised his opinion in 
the following words : — 

" A preponderance of uneconomic holdings, the 
want of working capital or of an inducement to 
invest in the improvement of land ; the want of 
proper housing for the farmer and his family or 
for his stock ; a large and steady increase in the 
area of second class pasture, which would yield 
four times more wealth if well tilled ; the com- 
placent satisfaction with the present system 
which relegates Ireland to the position of a 
ranch to supply store stock for British farmers 
to fatten ; a too prevalent practice of selling the 
best and breeding from inferior stock; the almost 
complete loss in certain districts of the art of 
tillage ; the want of a regular system of rota- 
tion ; the aversion from doing more than the 
minimum to clean the land ; the want of pride 
in the performance of farm work and in the 
arrangements about the homestead ; the tendency 
to put off ploughing, sowing, and harvesting until 
the last moment ; the small value that is put 
upon time ; the want of recognition of the fact 
that the best and most productive manure that 
goes into the land is labour ; all these and other 
causes combine to make and to keep Irish farm- 
ing backward.'" 

'Journal Dept. of Agric, December, 1903, p. 198. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE IRISH LANDLORD AND HIS ESTATE. 

Even to-day Ireland is a country of larger 
estates. The proprietory rights of the present 
owners go back in most cases to conquest. 
English conquerors overran Ireland at four 
different periods. First in May, 1169, came 
a host of Norman- Welsh Conquistadors ; then 
followed under Elizabeth the colonization of 
Munster, and of Ulster under James I., when the 
foundations of the present Anglo-Scottish colony 
in Ulster were laid. A further great outburst of 
colonizing activity took place under the govern- 
ment of Cromwell, which however came to a 
standstill under the Restoration. The fourth 
and last seizure of Irish land by conquest took 
place after the second or "glorious" revolution. 
In all these plantation schemes it was sought to 
establish not only large owners but also small 
peasants and labourers, an object which was 
partially attained, in Ulster only, by the " Plan- 
tation of Ulster." The present landowners of 
Ireland are to a large extent descendants of 
these colonists who were invested with the 
conquered land by King or Commonwealth. 
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The great famine of the years 1 845-1 851 
ma^e bankrupt a number of landowners whose 
economic position had already been shattered. 
In the so-called " Encumbered Estates Court" 
and later in the "Landed Estates Court" a 
sort of liquidation court for the alienation of 
bankrupt estates was created. 10,034 estates to 
the value of ^54,000,000 were sold through this 
court between 1849 and 1880, mostly at from 20 
to 25 years' purchase. Many small Irish capi- 
talists, such as shopkeepers and publicans, but 
also large insurance companies, were among the 
new purchasers to whom an absolute title of 
ownership was granted.^ 

It is not worth while to go in detail into the 
distribution of landed property in Ireland as set 
forth, though in a very imperfect manner, in 
the Irish ' Doomsday Book ' of 1876, for this 
arrangement of property is now passing away. 
I shall only point out that at that time about 
one half of the country was in the hands of 
about 700 persons. 

The Irish estates of to-day may be divided 
into three classes. There are the large land- 
owners who live on their English estates and 
merely draw an income from Ireland. These 
are of course absentees who only remain a few 
weeks, if at all, in Ireland. As they are gene- 
rally extremely wealthy and can afford to pay 
excellent agents, the condition of their property 

^ " The Irish Lalndlord and his Accusers," p. 507. 
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compares not unfavourably with that of the 
residents. The second class is that of large 
landowners resident in Ireland, who, with a 
large nominal income, are often anything but 
rich. To the third class belong local residents, 
small owners who by their bad economic posi- 
tion and the curtailment of their rents are 
obliged to remain continuously in Ireland. A 
fourth class of owners is formed by the 80,000 
peasant proprietors created by the Land Acts, 
who will however have to be discussed in ano- 
ther connection. 

Irish property has three important character- 
istics. It is divided property in many cases. 
The original feoffees set their land under agree- 
ments of the longest terms, often at a perpetual 
rent, to a middleman ; they are therefore only 
rent receivers, whilst the actual rights and func- 
tions of the property belong to the middleman. 
Amongst others. Trinity College, the great 
Protestant University of Ireland, stands in this 
position. 

The second essential point is that by far the 
greater number of Irish estates are bound by 
entails. Each occupier enjoys the property 
during life, but does not own it. That portion 
of the estate which goes beyond the usufruct 
belongs to his sons, or to such heirs as may be 
appointed by the family settlements. From this 
restriction formerly arose the inability to grant 
leases at long term. It was also impossible to 
sell the estates, for only the trustees of the heirs, 
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and not the owner himself, could negotiate such 
a sale. The "Settled Estates Act" of 1882 
enables the owner to sell his estate, but he is 
obliged to invest the proceeds in the same 
restricted manner, in the form of securities 
tied-up for the wards. As trustee securities 
only yield from 3 to 3J per cent, interest at 
most in England, a sale always means restric- 
tion to a rate of interest at 3J per cent. 

The third and most important point is the 
encumbered condition of many Irish estates. 
For decades the owners have lived beyond their 
means ; they have carried forward as assets 
arrears of rent which could not be collected ; 
and, as the law of primogeniture was in force, 
they have made settlements for life on other 
members of the family. The result was a 
heavy burdening of estates with mortgages. 
These mortgages are partly in the hands of 
members of the family ; but also partly in pos- 
session of insurance companies, lawyers, &c. 
The big Irish corporations, and especially 
ecclesiastical associations, have a considerable 
portion of their capital invested in mortgages of 
this kind. The first mortgages are generally 
excellent investments, for they are absolutely 
secure. As, however, a system of bonds and 
a mobilised mortgage system in general does not 
exist, there is no good market for such mortgages, 
and the rate of interest is very high — 5 to 6 per 
cent, is by no means rare. The incumbrance of 
an income of ;^ 1,800 with a settlement of ;^6oo 
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may be regarded as low. But if a fall in prices 
took place and rents fell by 33 per cent, the 
interest on mortgages would of course remain 
unreduced. If the total income dropped from 
£i,Soo to ;^i,2oo, this would mean, the burden 
of debts remaining the same, a reduction of the 
net income by 50 per cent. The liquidation 
and conversion of debts was therefore often 
demanded by distressed Irish landowners. 
They have however never been able, till the 
Wyndham Land Act, to procure the creation of 
a financial organization for this purpose, although 
a reduction of the rate of interest from 5 per cent, 
to 3 per cent, would have reduced an obligation 
of ^600 to ^^360. 

The ancestors of the present Irish land 
owners were planted in Ireland with a view to 
civilizing the inhabitants, who laboured under 
truly primitive economic conditions. We can- 
not say that this task has been accomplished. 
The thousands of small farmers who were 
settled on Irish estates would have made the 
expenditure of immense sums of capital neces- 
sary, if the owner of the property had desired to 
give each of them a fully equipped farm. The 
owner seldom possessed the capital required for 
this object. Thus the burden of equipping his 
farm fell upon the farmer, who performed his 
task in a manner which was far from technically 
perfect. The landlord levied rent from the 
land ; the farmer put all the capital into the 
land which was necessary to make it arable. 
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In this way arose a sort of divided property, 
" dual ownership," which gradually came to be 
recognized, first by custom, then by law. 

On the whole, the ownership of large estates 
in Ireland is not carried on upon economic and 
businesslike lines. It is true that we may find 
almost everywhere large demesnes with park, 
garden, and home farm ; but the landlord's house 
at the best was only an important centre of con- 
sumption, and very rarely the central point of a 
great scheme of management embracing the en- 
tire property. The administration of the estate 
is generally in the hands of an agent who carries 
on business with the farmers, collects the rents, 
and conducts the entire financial administration 
of the property, in which he is often controlled 
by the family lawyer. The business with the 
farmers is, in a great number of cases, a consider- 
able task. On an estate recently purchased by 
the Congested Districts Board there are over 
4,000 small farmers. The agent as a rule re- 
ceives 5 per cent, of the rent receipts for his 
labour. As the majority of agents do not con- 
fine themselves to the administration of a single 
estate, an agent can be found for small properties 
as well as for large ones. The number of Irish 
agents must be about 400. 

The importance of the agent in Irish eco- 
nomics cannot be over-estimated. It depends 
upon his tact and business capacity whether the 
landlord lives in peace or in discord with his 
tenants, for Ireland is a land where nothing 
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can be accomplished by principles, but where 
personal address means everything. The agent 
belongs to the gentry class. Beneath him, as 
his assistant, is the bailiff, whilst the home farm 
is managed by the steward. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed 
characterisation of the Irish landowner ; this 
class is probably as much a mixture as in most 
other human occupations. But, more perhaps 
than other social groups, it has had to suffer for 
the sins of its useless members. It has distin- 
guished itself in sport and in war ; it has also 
showed its ability in the administration of 
England's colonies. It possesses, as far as the 
forms of social life are concerned, animation, 
grace, and natural talent to a high degree ; but 
it has fulfilled its political and economic duties 
in Ireland ill enough, and during the great 
agrarian revolution which brought about its 
fall, it produced neither a policy nor a leader. 



PART II.-IRISH AGRARIAN TENURE. 



CHAPTER I. 

LEGISLATION FOR THE REFORM OF LANDLORDISM: 
THE LAND ACTS. 

There are two principal forms of Irish land 
tenure in the nineteenth century, (i) Leases 
running for a fixed term of years ; and (2) the 
more usual ' yearly tenancy,' terminable on 
six months' notice. In the year 1870 it was 
reckoned that out of 682,237 farms, 526,628 
belonged to the class of yearly tenancies, while 
135,392 were leaseholds.^ The distinction does 
not arise, as one might have imagined, from a 
difference in the sizes of the holdings. Of the 
155,609 leaseholds and fee farms, 82,145 were 
holdings of between one and fifteen acres ; 
63,154 were holdings between fifteen and thirty 
acres ; and 9,310 were over thirty acres. ^ 

As we have already mentioned, the capital of 
the farm is, speaking broadly, supplied by the 
tenant. Yet, as the Devon Commission had 
already pointed out, there are important excep- 

^ [There were 20,217 farms held in fee. Transl.'] 
* " The Irish Landlord and his Accusers," p. 525. 
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tions to this rule. The Commission named 
twenty-two large estates on which the buildings 
and other standing equipment of the farm had 
been provided by the owners.' Properties which 
were so equipped were named " English managed 
estates." 

Where the whole capital of the farm was 
.supplied by the tenant, the termination of the 
tenancy often meant the confiscation by the 
landlord of the capital invested by the tenant. 
The termination of a tenancy often took in 
Ireland the form of an eviction. During the 
years 1849-80, 90,107 families received eviction 
notices; of these, however, 21,340 were allowed 
to remain in their homes as caretakers, so that 
the number actually evicted was 68,967.^ In 
the years 1849-56 alone over 50,000 families 
were evicted.^ This was partly due to the 
famine, which led the landlords to consolidate 
holdings, while most of the later evictions took 
place in consequence of non-payment of rent 
long overdue ; yet even in this period purely 
arbitrary evictions, whether on personal grounds 
or for the sake of consolidation of holdings, were 
not very uncommon.* 

Even without any eviction it was possible 
for the landlord, if not to confiscate, at least to 

' Lord DufFerin's "Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land 
in Ireland," pp. 232-33. 
' " Irish Landlord," p. 522. 
' Ih'd, pp. 254 et seq. 
*Cairnes, "Political Essays," p. 192. 
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tax the capital of his tenant. This was done 
by raising the rent. In the case of every farm 
which is worked with a view to the market there 
is a more or less intimate connection between 
rent and the prices of produce. Thus the con- 
siderable rise of prices which took place between 
the years 1850-70 occasioned a marked and in 
part justifiable increase in rents. The rich and 
aristocratic landlords seldom pushed to extremes 
the advantages offered them by the economic 
situation ; on the other hand the smaller and 
poorer of the owners, as well as many of those 
who had newly acquired their property in the 
Landed Estates Court, demanded the highest 
obtainable rents. The competition for tenancies 
had always been keen. It is true that the con- 
ception of the net yield of a farm fixed for the 
purposes of taxation by Sir Richard Griffiths, 
the so-called " Griffiths' Valuation," lingered in 
the minds of the people as the true basis of all 
rents for all time. But the abstract sentiment 
did not translate itself into practice ; on the 
contrary the sharpest competition prevailed 
almost everywhere. The population was indeed 
decreasing, but as the vacated holdings were 
amalgamated into large farms, so the number 
of holdings available for small tenants became 
fewer and fewer. 

Ireland possessed no system of town indus- 
tries in which the population might have found 
employment, nor indeed had the people the 
training or the inclination for such industries. 
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Moreover, the rural industries, such as kelp- 
burning, home-weaving and spinning, etc., while 
bringing, as an auxiliary employment, no incon- 
siderable return to those who practised them, 
increased their resources for paying a compe- 
tition rent, and thus contributed to the general 
rise of rents. The agricultural labourers who 
do not form a strictly separate class in Ireland 
endeavoured always to get possession of small 
holdings or at least a patch of potato land 
Their slowly rising wages helped to drive up- 
wards the price of potato land and indirectly 
that of small farms. Finally, the remittances 
from America, which, between the years 1848 
and 1864, reached a sum of thirteen millions 
sterling, increased the effective demand for land 
and thus enhanced its price.^ 

The landlord was thus in a position to utilize 
the economic situation to the utmost and to 
demand a competition rent rendered especially 
high by the low standard of living of the Irish, 
In case the tenant declined to pay the increased 
rent he could be evicted, which meant for him 
the loss of all the improvements he had effected. 
Only in Ulster and on particular estates in the 
three other Provinces were matters otherwise. 
There the "Ulster Tenant Right" prevailed, 
the most important features of which were as 
follows : — 

So long as the tenant paid his rent punctually 

' Lord Dufferin, pp. 3 and 36. 
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he was not disturbed in his occupation. From 
time to time, however, there took place a revision 
of rents corresponding to the state of the market, 
but never utilising it to the full, so that the 
tenant never paid a pure competition rent (rack 
rent). It was permitted to the tenant to sell 
his interest in the holding, an interest made 
up by the improvements on the farm, and also 
no doubt by his ' goodwill.' In the case of 
such a sale, the landlord had, within reason- 
able limits, a right of veto. He had also a right 
of pre-emption, and when he desired to exercise 
it he paid his tenant a moderate price for his 
improvements.^ 

This system unquestionably promoted the 
economic life of Ulster. It led to a liberal ex- 
penditure of labour and capital on the side of 
the tenant, who was assured by it of the fruits 
of his industry ; it did not, however, get rid of 
the unreasonable competition for land, which 
merely expressed itself in terms not of higher 
rents but of higher prices for the tenant right. 
Thus a great part of the capital at the disposal 
of the tenant could not be applied as working 
capital but had to be expended on the acquisi- 
tion of the tenant right. Moreover the owner 
found the Ulster Tenant Right hampering him 
in the exercise of his proprietorial rights, inas- 
much as it constituted a divided ownership ; and 
cases were not uncommon in which progressively- 

^Richey, "The Irish Land Laws," pp. 104-5. 
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minded landlords bought out their tenants from 
their holdings.^ 

An enactment of the year i860 attempted to 
counteract the division of ownership by regarding 
the relations between tenant and landlord as 
pure matters of contract. In a further enactment 
it was sought to protect the tenant's interest by 
laying it down that improvements made with 
the consent of the landlord should give the 
tenant a right to compensation.^ Both Acts 
were failures, since a simplification of the law 
only led to a strengthening of the position of the 
landlords. The number of evictions increased. 
The following table gives the figures for 1866 
and previous years : — 



Year. 


i860 1861 


1863 


1864 


1865 


1866 


Families evicted ... 


636 1,092 


1,734 


1,924 


942 


795' 



These evictions were largely necessary in the 
general interests of cultivation, for the enlarge- 
ment of the holdings was urgently called for ; 
but they always led to a great embitterment 
among the people, from which sprang agrarian 



' Lord Dufferin, p. 233. 

^ Richey, pp. 47 et seq. ; Bryce, " Two Centuries of Irish 
History," pp. 458-9 ; Barry O'Brien, " Parliamentary History 
of the Irish Land Question," pp. 103, et seq. 113, 115; 
W. Neilson Hancock, "Two Reports for the Irish Government 
on the History of the Landlord and Tenant Question in 
Ireland." 

* " Irish Landlord," p. 522. 
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crimes of the worst description.^ The number 
of these crimes was as follows : — 

1844-50 ... ... ... 7,958 

1S51-60 ... ... ... 4,153 

1861-70 ... ... ... ."JjiSg 

The decrease in number does not denote any 
real improvement, since the population had sunk 
from 6,900,000 in 1850 to 5,400,000 in 1870. 
In the years 1861-70 there occurred no less than 
294 agrarian crimes of violence,^ many of which 
were carried out with frightful brutality. 

Meantime the era of the triumphant de- 
mocracy had arrived in England, and it con- 
fronted the Irish landlord and his somewhat 
dubious contributions to civilization with extreme 
antipathy. The Manchester school agitated, 
above all things, against the rigidity of the 
system of ownership of the soil and the con- 
sequent monopolization of the land in the hands 
of a few proprietors ; and through its leader, 
John Bright, it declared for the creation of a 
peasant proprietary. The wretched condition 
of Ireland, with its endless interchange of 
evictions and agrarian crimes, afforded ample 
material for the eloquence of the great tribune. 
There was at this time a political factor which 
inclined the public opinion of England towards 

'Barry O'Brien, "Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland," 
II., p. 249. 

'^ Thorn's Official Directory, 1903, p. 705. The figures do 
not include those for the metropolitan police district. 
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plans of reform for Ireland — it was the influence 
which the Irish who had emigrated to America 
had won in American politics, and which they 
now threw into the scales against England. In 
addition, numerous Irish colonies had settled 
during the famine years in manufacturing 
districts of England and formed there a 
dangerous proletariat. In America a national 
revolutionary movement had sprung up among 
the Irish immigrants, and an " Irish Revo- 
lutionary Brotherhood " was organised, which 
intended nothing less than an insurrection in 
Ireland accompanied by the landing of armed 
forces from America. Many of the Irish had 
obtained a military training in the American 
Civil "War, so that the human material for the 
physical-force policy seemed to be ready to hand. 
The Fenians, as the revolutionaries were named, 
attempted various risings, of which the most 
notable was an outbreak in the year 1867. 
Like all Irish insurrections in the igth century, 
these ended in a few trifling skirmishes, which, 
nevertheless, were exciting enough to influence 
the public opinion of England.' Thus it be- 
came possible for the English reformers to bring 
forward proposals for the prevention of fresh 
disturbances in Ireland. The road of agrarian 
reform which John Bright desired to travel led 
to the establishment of a peasant proprietary. 
Some tentative advance had already been made 

' Motley's "Gladstone," II., pp. 281-297. 
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on that road when, in the year 1869, the 
Irish Church was disestablished. , Bright stiU 
championed his old solution, but could not 
prevail against the many weighty arguments and 
prejudices on the other side ; and it was decided 
to adopt a reform of the system of tenure based 
on the custom already described as the " Ulster 
Tenant Right." 

The Act of Parliament of 1870 by which this 
reform was carried out applied mainly to all 
yearly tenancies up to the value of ;^ioo, though 
leaseholds under thirty-one years were also 
included. The Act contained four points of 
cardinal importance : — 

(i.) It was settled once for all that a yearly 
tenant who was the subject of an arbitrary 
eviction should receive compensation for dis- 
turbance. He was excluded however from the 
benefits of the Act by any breach in the con- 
ditions of his tenancy, by non-payment of rent, 
and above all by sub-division or sub-letting of 
his holding without permission of the landlord. 

(2.) A tenant on leaving was entitled to 
compensation for any improvements which he 
carried out. 

(3.) The " Ulster Custom," " Ulster Tenant 
Right," was legally recognized. 

(4.) Besides the above, the tenants on estates 
which came into the bankruptcy court received 
by the so-called " Bright clauses " facilities 
for the purchase of their holdings. It was the 
intention of the legislator to make arbitrary 
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eviction so expensive a proceeding that no 
landlord would undertake it. He endeavoured 
indirectly to check the raising of rents by 
securing to the tenant who refused to consent to 
it the value of his improvements on giving up 
his holding. Moreover, he hoped, not only to 
diminish the number of evictions but also to 
promote the practice on the part of the land- 
owners of giving longer leases. 

But this Act, too, including the " Bright 
clauses," was a failure. Between the years 
1871-1880 out of 6,163 applications for com- 
pensation only 1,808 were granted. The sum 
total of the compensations paid amounted to 
^^147,304, of which more than half (;^82,543) 
came to Ulster.^ The average sum paid in com- 
pensation was ;^77 ; but an evicted Irish tenant 
could not live on ^'77, since besides his farm 
he knew but one source of income — to put his 
money at interest in a bank.'' But apart from 
its technical defects what really impaired the 
eflficacy of the Act was the economic situation 
at the time. The prices of the most important 
of Irish agricultural products rose steadily till 
1878 ; and this fact supplied the preliminary 
condition under which a rise in rent takes place. 
The farmer preferred to pay the increased rent 
rather than be evicted, and pocket the compen- 
sation. The rent-roll of the landlord rose and 



'■ " Irish Landlord," pp. 510-512. 
^O'Brien, "Parliamentary History," p. 124. 
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with it rose his outgoings. With splendid 
harvests and high prices the farmer did not feel 
the burden of the rent for a time. The Land 
Act had given him an interest in his farm which 
he used as a basis of credit.' And so the good 
years brought landlord and tenant alike into a 
state of indebtedness which inevitably ended in 
bankruptcy. 

The Act of 1870 protected the tenant only so 
long as he paid his rent. In 1878 there began 
a series of bad harvests, accompanied by a fall 
in prices caused by transatlantic competition. 
The harvest of 1879 was worth ^^lo, 000,000 less 
than th^t of 1878 — the potato harvest alone fell 
^6,000,000.^ The tenant could no longer pay 
the increased rent and the figures of the eviction 
statistics rose. There were evicted in 

Families. 

1877 ... ... ... ... 463 

1878 ... ... ... ... 980 

1879 ... ... ... ... 1,278 

1880 ... ... ... ... 2,110' 

As usual the evictions were followed by 
agrarian crime. The figures are : — 

1878 ... ... ... ... 301 

1879 863 

1880 2,585 

1881 ... ... ... .. 4,439* 

' Richey, " The Irish Land Laws," p. 99. 
^ Barry O'Brien, " Life of Parnell," I., p. 208. 
^ " Irish Landlord," p. 522. 
"Ibid., p. 517. 
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At the same time the Irish land question 
entered upon a new political phase. Until 1870 
two political movements ran side by side in 
Ireland. There was the constitutional move- 
ment under Butt, which sought by Parliamen- 
tary action to obtain a far-reaching measure of 
local government (Home Rule) and demanded 
above all things a reform in the system of 
agrarian tenure. This movement championed 
what are called "the three F's" — fixity of 
tenure, fair rents, and free sale. Over against 
this movement stood the revolutionary move- 
ment, which was guided from America, and 
which aimed at national independence, hardly 
thought of social reform, and preferred physical 
force to other methods of agitation. Under the 
influence of John Devoy and Michael Davitt 
these parties approached each other in 1878.' 
The revolutionary party, whose backbone had 
hitherto been formed by a small circle of literary 
enthusiasts, took hold of the agrarian question 
in order to secure the interest of the masses. 
It hoped, through the destruction of the 
landlords, to drive out the English colonizing 
element from Ireland and to accomplish a 
nationalization of the land in which the primi- 
tive Celtic forms of land tenure should reappear. 
This amalgamation of the agrarian question 
with the national movement certainly gave the 
latter influence with the masses ; but at the 

' Barry O'Brien, "Life of Parnell," I., pp. 166-169. 
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same time it turned the national movement into 
a class question. The purely idealistic en- 
thusiasm which in spite of their revolutionary 
methods had inspired many of the Fenians, now 
gave place to a more material passion. On the 
other side, the fight for agrarian reform was 
coloured by aims going far beyond that object. 
Land reform was demanded not in order to 
obtain it but to get possession of an inexhaus- 
tible material for agitation against English 
government. Out of this situation sprang that 
interplay in politics which must always be taken 
account of in the consideration of all Irish land 
questions. Agrarian reform for a large number 
of Irish politicians is not the ultimate aim; it is 
rather a means of keeping alive the claims of 
national independence. A final agrarian reform 
is therefore hardly desired, for if it were final 
the utility of the agrarian question as an engine 
of political agitation would be at an end. Thus 
it was always the policy of the Irish leaders to 
ask for more than they could get, to take what 
they could without making themselves respon- 
sible for it, and to direct the strength of the 
agitation with unabated intensity towards the 
objects still unattained. From time to time 
some leader, as for instance even Parnell, has 
yielded to the attraction of a positive and con- 
structive policy, developed an inclination for 
reform, and sought to soften down the agitation ; 
but immediately a storm has arisen against the 
advocate of compromise. This policy springs 
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so obviously from the Irish national standpoint 
that one cannot but wonder again and again at 
the simplicity of the English politicians who 
with undiminished enthusiasm imagine that 
every new Irish Land Bill is to prove a ' final 
settlement.' 

The movement of the year 1878 was ulti- 
mately organised as the Land League, founded 
by Michael Davitt. It found its leader in 
Charles Stewart Parnell.^ Its weapons were, 
in Parliament obstruction, in Ireland a fierce 
agitation. Agrarian agitation in Ireland had 
hitherto been generally accompanied by agrarian 
murders. The new movement did not favour 
this form of political persuasion, not exactly 
from sentiment, but because it had at its disposal 
a better method — that of the boycott. No 
landlord evicted any tenant in order to lose 
money by the transaction ; the eviction took 
place in order that the land might be leased on 
better conditions to another and a solvent tenant. 
Now every man who ventured to take the land 
of an evicted tenant was boycotted at the 
instance of the League, i.e., he was cut oflf from 
all intercourse with his kind. The boycott was 
extended even into the church, for the clergy 
neither could nor would check it.^ The means 

^"Life of Michael Davitt," p. 215. 

^ "Life of Parnell," I., pp. 236 etseq. The term "boycott" 
comes from the name of its first victim, a Captain Boycott in 
Mayo, against whom this sentence of excommunication was 
first directed. 
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